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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COWPER 
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We complain of many things we would 
like to see different here in our own land. 
But who of us today would change places 
with the citizens of any other land. 


The article on Rabies which will be 
found on another page of this issue is well 
worth reading, especially at this season of 
the year. Fatal as the disease is, it is much 
rarer than is generally supposed, and un- 
necessary fear and anxiety too frequently 
prevail. 

The real lover of animals is often in 
danger of going to extremes. It is no act 
of mercy to keep alive an incurably sick 
and suffering animal, or multitudes of 
homeless strays whose offspring are doomed 
to lives of disease and starvation. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the widely- 
known actress of a few years ago, once told 
us that she was not particularly fond of 
animals. It was her sense of justice and 
compassion that made her one of the most 
devoted champions of their rights. 


In Great Britain a committee has been 
formed to provide for the welfare of ani- 
mals in London, should a hostile air-raid 
attack the city. It is said that, in addition 
to the 40,000 working horses, there are 
18,000 pigs, 9,000 sheep, 6,000 head of 
cattle, 400,000 dogs and approximately 
1,500,000 cats. The public is apparently 
looking to the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to see that 
this vast army of animals has adequate 
protection. 


At the annual convention of the National 
Education Association, attended by 10,000 
teachers the first week of July in San 
Francisco, literature of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society was distributed by 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, who has been in charge 
of our Western Humane Press Bureau for 


many years. 


The Horse — Then and Now 


URING the early years of the Angell 

Memorial Animal Hospital we aver- 
aged anywhere from twenty to thirty 
horses a day. In the long-continued spells 
of excessively hot weather, ambulances 
were kept busy bringing them in after they 
had collapsed with the heat, and all space 
available was filled with them—many un- 
able to stand and demanding the best 
possible treatment to restore them. During 
the year 1938 here is the story: 

Forty-six brought to the Hospital for 
treatment requiring a stay of anywhere 
from a few days to a few weeks; sixty- 
nine brought to the Hospital for examina- 
tion and advice and provided with reme- 
dies—total, 115. 

Much as all lovers of the horse regret 
his rapid disappearance during the past 
quarter of a century, they must rejoice 
unceasingly at the burdens of toil from 
which this faithful servant of mankind has 
been relieved by the advent of the motor 
vehicle. Few horses today suffer from ill- 
treatment, underfeeding, overloading, com- 
pared with the thousands that met such a 
pitiful lot only a few years ago. 


For Our English Readers 


N English humane journal recently 
charged that worn-out horses were 
being shipped from this country to certain 
foreign ports where they could be bought 
for a song, either to be used if fit for work 
or slaughtered for other purposes, and 
stating that the International League for 
the Protection of Horses “is putting a stop 
to the detestable traffic in worn-out horses 
from the American continent to Europe.” 
Reading the report, we wrote to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington 
to know the facts. This is what they say: 
“The Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department has no knowledge of the ship- 
ment of worn-out horses from this country 
to Europe. Comparatively few horses and 
mules are exported from the United States 
to foreign countries. Nearly all of these 


animals were cleared through the Omaha 
market and, owing to the freight and ship- 
ping costs, it is not likely that any of them 
were of a type which could not render 
years of service.” 

We shall be glad to learn from the Inter- 
national League the evidence for the state- 
ment made. If the story is true, we believe 
the practice referred to can be stopped. 


The Rabbit and the Farmer 


SERIOUS condition has arisen in 
Colorado, due to the rapidity with 
which the jack rabbit has multiplied. Com- 
plaints have come to us telling of what 
seems like a very brutal way of extermi- 
nating these pests to farmers and ranchmen. 
A brief summary from the assistant sec- 
retary of the State Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection, Denver, Colorado, says: 
“The farmers and _ livestock men of 
Northeastern Colorado were faced with an 
alternative: Exterminate jack rabbits or be 
exterminated by them. Crops were de- 
stroyed by hungry rabbits; cattle range 
was denuded. The harassed farmers and 
stockmen determined to follow the only 
effective pattern known: Conduct a rabbit 
round-up and destroy the pests with clubs.” 
The assistant secretary of the Colorado 
Bureau says: 

“While we do not, of course, condone 
cruelty, any action on our part to stop the 
drive would have placed: us in the position 
of evaluating rabbits above humans and 
made the Bureau subject to attack by in- 
dignant farmers and stockmen whose eco- 
nomic existence is imperiled by jack 
rabbits. Future extermination activities 
may be conducted with firearms, since the 
rabbits have been somewhat thinned out by 
the past two or three clubbing crusades, 
though experts claim shooting is much more 
cruel than the method to which exception 
has been taken.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that some way 
will be discovered of getting rid of these 
unfortunate rabbits which, unconsciously, 
are such enemies of the farmer and the 
ranchman. 
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Talkies at the Zoo 


EDYTHE A. BACON 


“Just look at that hat!” crowed the chim- 
panzee, 
As he scratched and rubbed a stiff old 
knee; 
“If I had to wear a thing like that 
At least I'd get one WORTH looking at!” 


“It’s a peach compared to the one I saw,— 
You should-a SEEN it,” screamed the gay 


macaw. 

“I couldn’t make out how it stuck on her 
head, 

But women are queer, as I’ve always 
said.” 


“What do You know ’bout peaches and hats? 
Youre just a chimp,—and a bird that 
yaps. 
But look at ME!” croaked the big baboon, 
“Yow ll see nothing finer from here to the 
moon.” 


“You!” yelped the apes in the monkey cage, 
“Yowre the wooziest thing in this mod- 
ern age! 
You must trim your whiskers and flatten 
your lap, 
Reduce your diet—yowre much too fat. 
A ‘daily dozen’ would do you good! 
And you don’t part your hair just like 
you should.” 


“For the luvva Mike! Can’t you monks be 
still? 
How’ll I get my nap?” barked the queer 
mandrill. 
“You yammer and yap and grumble all day. 
You’s all get spanked, if I had MY way.” 


The wise old camel just twitched his hump 
And chuckled aloud, “Why be a chump? 
You could talk yourself purple, or green, or 
yellow, 
But ’twould never make you a ‘regular 
fellow’ ; 
Why not be cheerful, light-hearted and 
gay? 
Try being pleasant—you'll find it will 
pay.” 


The Annual Slaughter 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


HE coming of fall again finds the 

hunters busily engaged in cleaning and 
polishing their rifies and other hunting 
equipment. Yes, the annual slaughter of our 
wild game life will soon be on. Once again 
the forests that offer protection to these 
animals will be invaded and the crack of 
rifles will bring death and suffering to 
countless animals. Each year the number 
of hunters increases while wild life dimin- 
ishes. The majority of these hunters are 
not really interested in killing for the pur- 
pose of utilizing the game for food, as I 
found out last hunting season. 

While driving upstate one day I stopped 
at a farmhouse for dinner. There were 
several hunters present at the table and I 
inquired from them as to what satisfaction 
they got from hunting animal life. One 
young fellow of about nineteen answered, 
“T get a thrill from hunting. To see a 
deer fall before your fire is sure some kick.” 


DUMB 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN BANFF NATIONAL PARK, 
ALBERTA, COME TO THE GAME WARDEN TO BE FED 
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friendship which he offers 
them. Squirrels—th:ee 
generations of the m— 
scamper around the floor 
of his little study. There 
are grandfathers, fathers 
and children no_ bigger 
than mice—and twice as 
mischievous; rabbits hop 
about the yard mingling 
with quail and partridge 
which in turn _hobnob 
freely with the barnyard 
fowl. From near-by bush 
and trees, baby quail pipe 
plaintively as the old hens 
call them out to sample 
their protector’s bounty. 

And he does protect 
them. 

Recently he warned off 
his land three men who 
came over the fence to do 
some Sunday shooting. 
They became abusive, but 
when they realized Mr. 
Young was in deadly 
earnest, they climbed back 
over the fence. Five min- 
utes later, their guns 
blazed and they had their 


The second hunter replied, “I hunt to test 
my marksmanship. A moving target, such 
as an animal, is just the thing for that 
purpose.” The third and last hunter an- 
swered, “Hunting to me is an opportunity 
to show my friends back in the city just 
how many deer I can bag in one week.” 
Three reasons, each different to be sure, 
but still not one of them a good reason for 
slaughtering our wild animal life. Not one 
of these hunters mentioned that the meat 
would be utilized for food. Instead it 
showed the hunters were more interested 
in killing either as target practice, to get a 
thrill, or a chance to brag to their friends 
in the city how many deer they could shoot. 
Yet only a rifle and a hunting permit are 
necessary to bring about this steady dim- 
inution of our natural wild animal life. 


“Unofficial Game Refuge” 
HARRISON MCELWAINE 


EEP in the heart of the Virginia 

Mountains lies an “Unofficial Game 
Refuge” where a retired author-lecturer- 
adventurer has created on his farm a 
sanctuary for his friends of the forest. 
Here, on the pleasant little farm of Mr. 
Edgar Young on the outskirts of the town 
of Bigstone Gap, Mexican quail, Virginia 
partridge, ring-necked pheasants, rabbits 
and squirrels roam the woods and fields in 
perfect safety under the watchful eye of 
their protector. Later, Mr. Young hopes to 
be able to invite bear and deer to share his 
bounty and friendship. 

Leading a life that is a combination of 
drudgery and intellectual work, Mr. Young 
alternates between dirt farming and many 
pleasant hours with his literary work, and 
still finds time to spare to see that his pets 
are well looked after. 

Grain and corn are especially planted and 
harvested for winter feed for his many 
visitors, and the birds and animals have 
come to know him and to respond to the 


petty revenge in seeing a 
number of quail and pheasant crumple 
beneath their bullets. Before Mr. Young 
could reach them, they fled, the license plate 
of their car obscured in a cloud of dust. 

Dropping his work entirely, Mr. Young 
joined forces with the local game warden 
on the case. Slowly, and in a manner in 
which some of Mr. Young’s own fictional 
detectives might have worked, they ran their 
slender clues to a head and closed in on 
their men. They proved to be three prom- 
inent citizens of a near-by town, and they 
threatened swift reprisals if Mr. Young 
attempted any action against them. 

But this man who had learned to love 
the birds and animals had the courage of 
his convictions. Not only was he willing to 
feed his little friends through the lean 
winter months, but he had guaranteed them 
protection against predatory animals. Now, 
man, the greatest killer of them all, had 
violated the sanctuary with gunfire. Man 
could not be exterminated like any ordi- 
nary poacher, but he could be brought to 
book in another way. 

The law. 

Regardless of their threats, he haled 
them into court and, personally prosecut- 
ing the case, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the court impose stiff fines and a 
sentence that brought their shooting ac- 
tivities to an abrupt end for some time to 
come. 

Do the wild things instinctively know 
those who love them? I like to think so— 
so does Mr. Young. And when last he 
wrote me he told me that he had finally 
succeeded in taming the biggest jack rab- 
bit he had ever seen. It required months 
for the job, but now the long-eared fel- 
low would perch by the hour on a specially- 
built stand outside the window of Mr. 
Young’s study, his head cocked on one side, 
one ear stiffly erect, apparently fascinated 
by the rattle of Mr. Young’s typewriter. 


Hanpy the day when wars shall cease 
And nations learn the arts of peace. 
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SARAH MIZELLE MORGAN 


I saw him stop and buy 
A trembling mockingbird 
Held captive in a cage. 
Without a single word 
He opened wide the door, 
Then stood with shining eyes 
And watched it wing once more 
To freedom through the skies. 


An Island of Birds 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


NE of the strangest bird colonies in 

the world is Willis Island, a tiny sand 
key out in the Pacific Ocean, some 250 
miles from the eastern coast of Australia. 
On this lonely islet, only 20 acres in area 
and so far off the normal course of steam- 
ships that in ten years only one passing 
steamer has been sighted, is a_ radio- 
cyclone-warning station, where two men, a 
meteorologist and a wireless operator, keep 
a vigil like Robinson Crusoe and Man Fri- 
day. Their duties are to warn shipping on 
the Australian coast of the approach of 
cyclones. 

Reposing in isolation in the middle of a 
vast expanse of heaving ocean, Willis 
Island has a greater bird population than 
any other island of similar size in the 
Pacific, if not in the world. The tiny speck 
is the home of countless thousands of birds 
as tame as domestic fowls, birds of many 
species that live in complete harmony with 
each other, their nests intermingling on 
virtually every square foot of the little 
island. 

Most plentiful are the noddies—trim 
little figures in dark-brown, with crowns of 
silver gray. Masked gannets, red-footed 
gannets, and brown gannets are also there 
in great numbers. Master divers and 
fishermen, these birds spend most of their 
time at sea, soaring and dipping over the 
sun-kissed waters seeking fish. Sooty terns 
and crested terns are also plentiful. The 
latter are very attractive birds of a battle- 
ship-gray color, with fine yellow bill, neat 
black-capped head, with a “crest” on the 
nape of the neck which is erected when the 
bird is indignant, as, for example, when the 
peace of its home is disturbed. 

By far the most interesting bird on the 
island, however, is the banded landrail. 
This bird is found in many other parts of 
the world and is known to be a speedy flier. 
But on Willis Island the bird is flightless. 
On Willis the landrails cannot fly, but they 
make up for this deficiency by being ex- 
tremely fast runners on the ground. The 
presence of this flightless bird on the lonely 
island, which is over 200 miles from any 
other land, is a puzzling mystery. 

When the cyclone-warning station was 
established on Willis Island eighteen years 
ago it was thought that the birds might 
resent the intrusion of man to their domain 
and leave the island to settle elsewhere. 
Instead the birds have become the greatest 
of friends with the men at the station. 

It is almost impossible to walk even a 
few feet on the island without stepping on 
an egg, and wherever one walks one is 
accompanied by a noisy bodyguard and the 
fluttering of a myriad wings that seem al- 
most to fan one’s face. 
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SECTION OF WILLIS ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC 
OCEAN, SHOWING THE AMAZING BIRD POPU- 
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speed makes escape from ene- 
mies possible. Strong muscles 
make migration possible. Large 
bodies of land and water are 
crossed safely though seme 
perish. The senses of sight and 
hearing are developed to an 
almost incomprehensible degree. 
The blood temperature is higher 
than in other animals, and the 
circulation is more rapid. The 
bodily activity is greater than 
that of other animals in pro- 
portion to size. To maintain 
such high temperature, rapid 
circulation, and great bodily 
activity, an unusual amount of 
food must be eaten. The struc- 
tural ability to handle large 
quantities of food fits a bird for 
its special tasks on land, in the 
air, and on the water. 

Then, too, there is that basic 
law in nature which says that 
each plant and animal shall try 
to preserve its own life and re- 
produce its own kind. Were 
insects and robins and _ red 
squirrels to increase without 
natural check, man would be 
driven off the face of the earth 
in a very short time. Birds aid 
in keeping the insect pests 
under control, and in turn are 
themselves kept from over-run- 
ning the earth by certain other 
animals. The balance of nature 


Birds in the Economy of 
Nature 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


FAIR amount of observation shows us 

that birds:of all species, located in 
their respective regions over the earth, 
occupy a place in nature that cannot be 
filled by any other ciass of animals. Such 
an observation at once attracts the atten- 
tion and commands the respect of lovers 
of bird life. 

Birds have the distinction of preserving 
the balance of the forces of nature to a 
greater degree than any other group of 
wild life. For this unique calling they are 
specially fitted. Their physical structure 
is such that they can be assembled at once 
to correct unusual outbreaks of plant or 
animal life. Just let a swarm of locusts 
appear, or a plague of field mice occur, and 
almost immediately, as though in response 
to telegraphic orders, birds of prey gather 
in astonishing numbers for a feast of ex- 
termination. 

Nations have their mechanical air forces 
for defense, but so have the bird policemen 
of the air whose assignment is that of 
ridding the earth of decaying materials, 
which otherwise might quickly pollute air 
and stream. The sea monster on the beach, 
the dead animal in field or glen, the accu- 
mulated debris left by a receding tide,—all 
are pounced upon at once by feathered 
scavengers. 

Nature has planned the bird well. Power- 
ful wings make the procurement of food 
possible on land, in the air, or on the water. 
If necessary, this may be done while mov- 
ing at high rates of speed. Flight at high 


is maintained; any serious dis- 
turbance of this would surely lead to dire 
consequences. 

Birds also aid in other ways. They 
destroy millions of weed seeds, thereby 
checking undue plant growth. They also 
seatter desirable plant seeds, resulting in 
a wider distribution of plant life. 

Is it not clear therefore that man’s suc- 
cess and bird life are closely related? Is 
it not true that birds are an essential part 
of nature’s most wonderful plan? Could 
man for long thrive and grow prosperous, 
to say nothing of existing, if it were not 
for the birds? Is there not an implied duty 
and obligation on our part toward the 
birds? How important it is, then, that all 
of us recognize our responsibility and do 
our small bit in promoting and protecting 
our friends and co-workers, the birds. 


He Loved Birds and Animals 


John Ruskin’s love of birds and animals 
was not confined to his own pets, the tame 
rook, “Grip,” and the succession of cats and 
dogs he cared for during his lifetime. He 
made friends with his friends’ pets, and the 
dog and cat that crossed his path when 
traveling did not pass unnoticed. 

In a letter he tells of the little black 
kitten that sat on his shoulder, when he was 
having tea at a hotel, and lapped up half 
his jugful of cream. When traveling 
through Savoy, his coachman’s kindness to 
his horses and dog so pleased him, he added 
a very generous tip to his fare, and then 
added two francs to the tip for the dog. 

His love of animals reached out to the 
wild creatures. His moor and wood fur- 
nished them with a safe asylum and his 
window ledges had a lasting welcome for 
the birds that alighted on them. A’ W. 
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GRACE ON THE WATER 


The Wonder Bird of the Sea 


HELEN R. BISSELL 


HE ocean is the kingdom of the beau- 
tiful albatross! They are the great 
fliers of ail sea birds, dependent on land 
only for nesting. They have a light body, 
narrow wings, but with these great living 
sails ten or twelve feet or even more from 
tip to tip, they are the wonder of the ocean. 
They will fly unweariedly day after day, 
night after night, hundreds and hundreds 
of miles with fastest ships, sailing round 
and round them with marvelous skill of 
wing. For ages the secret of their flight 
has been much debated. Many scientists 
have thought that the sailing is effected 
with stationary wings on unperceived cur- 
rents of favoring air. But the truth is that 
the albatross adjusts its great wings to 
match its needs in the air just as an avi- 
ator maintains his balance in an airplane. 
Nature has given it a mastery of the art 
of conserving energy and its flight is the 
despair of every man who tries to fly. 

If you ever take a trip around the Cape 
of Good Hope you will meet immense flocks 
of them in the early part of the summer 
attracted thither by the vast shoals of fish, 
whose migrations they follow. There is a 
story told of a sailor who fell overboard 
in those waters and even though it was 
only a few minutes until he was rescued, 
a number of these birds almost made way 
with him. So you can see they can be very 
formidable enemies. 

The flesh is not good to eat so they sur- 
vive in great numbers. Their cry is like 
that of a pelican but they also emit a noise 
like the braying of a donkey. The female 
bird heaps up a rude nest of earth not far 
from the sea or deposits its solitary egg in 
a slight hollow which it makes in the dry 
ground. The egg weighs a pound and is 
about four inches long. 

The albatross is one of the great objects 
of interest to voyagers far away from land 
particularly when in the southern seas. It 
is seen sweeping the surface of the 
ocean. It seems to float and glide in the 
air rather than fiy like other birds and, 
except, when rising from the water, the 
motion of its long wings is scarcely to be 
perceived. Maybe a motion picture of its 
flight will sometime yield up its secret. 
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Already we know that a flicker, a swift 
rise or down beat are among the bird’s 
master strokes in aviation. 

Sailors have a superstition that to kill 
an albatross brings them the worst possible 
luck, leading to all kinds of misfortunes. 
You are all, no doubt, familiar with Cole- 
ridge’s poem, “The Ancient Mariner,” which 
deals with such a catastrophe. 


The Mocker Returns 


MARIA MORAVS KY 


S that your pet bird?” a neighbor asked 

me, pointing to a young mockingbird 
which followed my footsteps when I was 
feeding the lovebirds which I raise in my 
back-yard aviaries. 

“No, just a beggar.” I threw the mocker 
a handful of seeds. 

“Why don’t you catch it and keep it in 
the nouse? It would sing fer you.” 

“You mean, in the cage? It doesn’t seem 
right to keep a mocker in a cage. It sings 
for me quite often now—from the top of 
my tulip tree.” 

In a few days, the mocker disappeared. 
I thought a prowling cat had got it. I 
grieved for a while, then forgot about it. 
But, a few weeks later, having a need to 
borrow a tool from my next street neighbor, 
I walked into his yard and saw a home- 
made cage with a mocker and a red ¢ar- 
dinal in it. 

There was a lock on the cage’s door, but 
it was not sprung. I hesitated. Yes, it was 
the semi-grown beggar mocker which used 
to follow my footsteps. I recognized its 
markings. Deliberately I opened the cage 
and let both birds out. 

The neighbor came out of the shed, where 
he was tinkering with a bird trap, and 
raised Cain. I explained: 

“Tt seemed better than to denounce you 
to the authorities. Don’t you know that 
Miami is a bird sanctuary? Would you 
rather pay five hundred dollars fine for 
catching and keeping a song bird in cap- 
tivity?” 

He looked ashamed of himself, and de- 
spondently walked into the house, leaving 
the empty cage with its door open, and the 
lock dangling from it. 

At sundown, I heard his excited voice at 
the door of my back porch: 

“Maria, come down and see what hap- 
pened!” 

I followed him to his yard. There, in the 
open cage, both the cardinal and the young 
mocker were standing at the seed hopper, 
having their supper. 

“What am I to do now?” The neighbor 
was undecided. 

I asked for a screwdriver and unscrewed 
the hinges of the bird cage. Soon the door 
was down. Of course, my activity fright- 
ened the birds away. But next day, at sun- 
down, they both came back again, to feed 
in the now perpetually open cage. My 
neighbor calls it his bird restaurant. Be- 
sides birdseed, he serves the transient 
guests worms, raisins, and apple cores. 
Mockingbirds dote on raisins. 

The mocker now has a family, in a 
thorny tangelo tree. His babies gobble ham- 
burger we feed them. When a stranger 
approaches the nest, though, daddy bird 
pecks at him as fiercely as a blue jay would. 
I never made any attempt to tame that 
bird. He tamed himself. 
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A Sea Gull Flying 


HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


Over and back across the sky, 
Over the sea, over the shore, 
The shrillness of your mewing cry 
Rises above the ocean’s roar. 


Calm as a clouded sea at rest, 
The motion of your wings’ mist-gray ... 
Sail low, with coral beak on breast 
White as the cold and salty spray! 


Watching, I too can touch the sky 
With those bright wings that curve and 
dip; 
And cleave the waves with seeking eye, 
In glad, unearthly fellowship. 


A True Animal! Lover 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 


VERY child likes pets of one kind or 

another. And all parents agree that 
they are fine companions for their children. 
It should be a part of every child’s educa- 
tion to know about pets, to care for them 
properly, and to understand their needs. 

Jane Withers’ pet-education should cer- 
tainly be a complete one, for this lively 
young lady has more than 200 animal pets, 
and she loves every one of them, cares for 
them herself, and is continually on the look- 
out for more. No wonder that Mr. and 
Mrs. Withers are at times almost beside 
themselves for the Withers’ estate re- 
sembles a menagerie—more or less. In fact 
one of the family station wagons bears the 
label JANE WITHERS’ MENAGERIE in 
the young star’s own printing. 

Jane’s extreme love of animals is nat- 
ural. But it means much more than simply 
having them to play with and to amuse her. 
She is deeply concerned in the welfare of 
all animals and bids fair to be one of their 
strongest defenders. 

Recently there was an epidemic of pet- 
poisoning; eleven pet dogs were poisoned 
in the Santa Monica Canyon within two 
weeks, several others in the neighborhood 
of the Withers home. Jane was decidedly 
upset about it. And so the Junior Secret 
Service of Westwood was organized—its 
purpose being to expose and obtain convic- 
tion of all pet-poisoners. There are over 
fifty children in the organization, backed 
by interested and understanding parents, 
and they all feel as Jane says: “People 
who poison childrens’ pets are the meanest 
people in the world!” ... Out of the 
mouths of babes... 

Because of Jane’s constant interest in 
the welfare of all dumb animals, she 
occupies a position such as is probably not 
held by any other child in the world. She 
is on the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Zoological Society and sits in at 
meetings with bankers, railroad magnates, 
university presidents, public and church 
officials. Not only that but she is constantly 
reminded that in this capacity she should 
forget the adage that “children should be 
seen and not heard.” After all, the chil- 
dren of today are the men and women of 
tomorrow and the more humane-minded 
they are now, the better our country will 
be so far as animal life is concerned as 
these youngsters grow to maturity. 
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Jane Withers and a Few of Her Animal Pets 


See text, ‘‘A True Animal Lover,‘’ by Louise Price Bell, on opposite page 


JANE | WITHERS 
MENAGERIE 


“REX” AND “HORNY” PROBABLY ARE NOT HAVING AS “BLUE BOY,’ AN ENGLISH SHEEP DOG, AND 
MUCH FUN AS JANE, EVEN IF THEY OBJECT TO BIBS “CACTUS,” A SICILIAN PONY, A GIFT FROM LEO 
AND PLATES CARILLO 


ONE OF JANE’S DOGS OFTEN AC- TO JANE THE PLEBIAN BUNNIES OF COURSE KITTENS FORM A CON- 

COMPANIES HER TO SCHOOL. ONCE GIVE AS MUCH PLEASURE AS DO SPICUOUS PART OF THE COLLEC- 

SHE TRIED TAKING A KID BUT IT THE PRICELESS ANIMALS FOUND TION. THIS IS “SNOW WHITE,” AN 
DIDN’T WORK IN HER “MENAGERIE” INVALUABLE PERSIAN 


“CACTUS,” THE SICILIAN PONY, LOVES TO BE FED FEEDING “LADY BESS,” THE HEREFORD CALF PRE- 
FROM THE HANDS OF HER DISTINGUISHED OWNER SENTED TO JANE BY JACK TRENT, HER BODYGUARD 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
shou'd be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Connecticut and Dog Racing 


T will be a source of genuine satisfac- 

tion to know that the pari-mutuel bet- 
ting, which would have permitted dog racing 
in Connecticut, has been turned down by 
the Legislature of that State. Not even is 
horse racing within the law. In the Con- 
necticut Humane Bulletin it is said: 


“The most objectionable feature from a 
cruelty standpoint is the training of dogs 
with live rabbits. In one case, evidence was 
secured that live rabbits had been sewn to 
the electric machine at the track. The 
machine was then run slowly enough for 
the dogs to catch the rabbits. In this par- 
ticular instance the bodies of over one 
hundred torn rabbits, used that same day 
in training, were found.” 

The article quotes the late Matthew Mc- 
Currie, secretary of the San Francisco So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, as saying, “When a community 
goes for the dogs, it goes to the dogs as 
well.”” There is much truth in that state- 
ment. 


Doctor of Canine Fidelity 


A Newark, New Jersey, newspaper tells 
us that Newark University recently con- 
ferred this degree upon the dog named 
“Bonzo” which, for four years of his blind 
master’s college life, escorted his master to 
every class, and the master was graduated 
with high honors. The University presi- 
dent said, upon the granting of the degree, 
that it was given the dog “for those quali- 
ties of faithfulness and devotion which 
have made you a familiar and inspiring 
figure.” 


Saddle Horses 


From a_ recent publication we note: 
“With growing interest in country life, 
horseback riding is on the increase every- 
where. Each year sees more horse-shows, 
more riding clubs, more riding stables and 
more private stables. No other products of 
the farm have kept up in relative prices 
with saddle colts and saddle horses.” 


—The Rider and Driver 
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From South Africa 


INCE the close of the Boer war in 

1902 the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Johannesburg has 
been operating with measurable success. 
A communication from its secretary, W. 
C. Pitchford, states: “During the last two 
years we have made great progress; we 
have a Hospital and Clinic and a full time 
veterinarian employed; we give free treat- 
ment to animals of persons unable to pay 
for veterinary services; our Clinic and 
Hospital were built at a cost of nearly 
£6,000 and fulfil a long felt want in this 
city. As a matter of fact we are the only 
place on the Reef which provides free 
treatment. The Reef extends for approxi- 
mately 60 miles. 

“We have a very cosmopolitan population 
here, including several thousands of na- 
tives of various tribes. The need for the 
Society is very great, our natives are still 
cruel to animals, more due to ignorance 
than anything else, but we are doing our 
best to educate them.” 

During the past year this Society made 
269 prosecutions and secured 266 convic- 
tions for cruelty; treated 3,356 animals in 
Clinic, and 519 in Hospital. 


A Day in Fez 


F you are interested in the Fondouk in 
Fez, you will be interested in the fol- 
lowing: 


A report comes to us of every day’s work 
through the year, done by those who serve 
at the American Fondouk in Fez. The days 
are very much alike. Here is one of them 
that has recently been reported to us: 

6:30 a.m. Usual work of treating ani- 
mals. 8:00 a.m. Request for motor ambu- 
lance to transport an animal to the hos- 
pital. 9:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. Inspecting 
animals at three different. market places 
where they are to be found. Destroyed 5 
Arab bits and one infected pack-saddle. 
2:00 p.m. Inspected a number of pack ani- 
mals. Sent one donkey to hospital. 2:30 
p.m. Visited the quarries near Suk el 
Khemis. Transported one donkey in motor 
ambulance. Destroyed one pack-saddle and 
3 Arab bits. 

The month for which we have just given 
one day’s work, includes the following out- 
patients which were given attention: 

44 horses, 32 mules, 58 donkeys, 3 dogs— 
Total 137. 

It is hard to visualize all that the Ameri- 
can Fondouk has meant to suffering animals 
in that far-off country where the need is so 
great. 


Antelopes are not all the same size. The 
eland of Africa is one of the largest, weigh- 
ing sometimes as much as 1,500 pounds and 
standing as high as six feet. The smallest 
one in the world is also found in Africa. It 
is the dik-dik which is about the size of a 
rabbit. 


In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 


SHAKESPEARE 
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Annual Bazaar, November 8 


EDNESDAY, November 8, 1939, is 

the date selected for the annual 
Bazaar of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, to be held this year 
at the Society’s headquarters, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30. Bridge 
will be enjoyed from 2 to 4. 

There will be tables for food, candy, 
household, novelties, flowers, and antiques 
from Grandma’s attic. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
friends of animals to come and help those 
who cannot help themselves. Contributions 
of articles for sale will be greatly appreci- 
ated. They may be sent to Mrs. Willard C. 
Bliss, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
president of the Auxiliary, is general chair- 
man of the Bazaar. 


Report from New 
Correspondent 


E have recently appointed Senor E. 

J. H. Escobar, secretary of the 
Sociedad Protectora de Animales de Cali, 
our foreign correspondent for Colombia, 
South America. A summary of his report 
follows: 


The Society of which Mr. Escobar is sec- 
retary has succeeded in interesting a lead- 
ing Senator and former Minister of Co- 
lombia to the Argentine in the Society’s 
work. As a result there is now before the 
National Congress a bill to prevent the un- 
necessary killing of fish in their rivers by 
means of dynamiting. 

Another item of interest is that the 
wretched dog pound in the city of Cali has 
been closed and a stop has been put to the 
practice of the pound authorities of poison- 
ing stray dogs in the streets when there is 
a scare of rabies. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all is the 
report that, through the City Council, they 
have procured a piece of land and have just 
commenced construction of an animal shel- 
ter and kennels. These will be designed 
along hygienic lines. A prominent surgeon 
of the city, and a great animal lover, has 
provided the initial funds for this work. 
Additional funds are to be given through 
the City Council and by the Unidad Sani- 
taria Nacional at Bogota. 


Baboons Adopt a Boy 


The following statement is taken from 
The Animals’ Friend of July, this year: 


The News Chronicle of June 20 last re- 
ports that a South African native who was 
adopted as a baby by a troop of baboons, 
has now learned to talk sufficiently to be 
able to tell his story. When captured by 
the police near Grahamstown in 1921 he 
walked on all fours and made gutteral 
noises like a baboon. 

In his statement the native said that his 
food when with the baboons consisted of 
crickets, ostrich eggs, prickly pears and 
wild honey. He explained: “I was hunting 
for food one day with my baboon com- 
panions when two policemen shot at us 
with revolvers. One of them captured me.” 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANcROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committ 
First National Bank of Boston oe 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 


L. WILLarpD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
HARVEY R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 
Daviv A. BoLToNn 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JOSEPH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rospert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_tp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 


W. W. HAswELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animai Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. 
Howarp F. 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
COUNTESS CARDELLI, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD U. WortTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Grorce D. Coupas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary —Mrs. Ricnarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 18,435 
Cases investigated ............. 461 
Animals examined ............. 6,614 
Animals placed in homes ....... 280 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 62 
Number of prosecutions......... 2 
Number of convictions.......... 2 
Horses taken from work........ 18 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 29 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 3,190 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 47,486 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 

. B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 

O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 

. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 | 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


OH 


Veterinarians 
| A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. | 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 770 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,130 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 153 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 571 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases 433,281 


The Work in Taunton 


The Taunton Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. in its report for the past 
year states that 1,129 animals were han- 
dled; homes were found for 33 dogs; 42 
dogs were restored to owners; 423 dogs and 
614 cats were humanely put to death. Free 
veterinary service was supplied to needy 
families and numerous calls for injured 
animals were answered. Activities for 
raising funds comprised two bridge parties, 
a tag day, food sale and medical supply 
sales. These with several donations have 


enabled the Branch Society to carry on its 


work of mercy. Mrs. Howard Woodward, 
president of the Branch, though restricted 
by ill-health much of the time, had “Be 
Kind to Animals” posters placed in all the 
local schools, as well as in Dighton, Rayn- 
ham, Myricks, and Berkley. Such a record 
of work is highly commendable. It merits 
the support of all interested in humane 
progress. 


Work-Horse Relief 


The Massachlusetts S. P. C. A. main- 
tains four free watering stations for work- 
horses in Boston during the hot weather. 
Animals were given relief over 2,600 times 
during July. While the number is much 
less than in former years it is still appar- 
ent that the thirst and exhaustion of 
hundreds of animals were relieved many 
times during a most trying season. Con- 
tributions toward this needful service will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 


Our readers are weet to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’ various articles and _ re- 


quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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The Albany Convention 


N unusually strong program will be 

presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association, to be held 
at Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 11-15, 1939. Monday and Tuesday 
will be given to the work of child protection 
societies. A feature will be the showing of 
a new film of the Massachusetts S. P. C. C. 
Wednesday forenoon and both sessions 
Thurday and Friday will be devoted to 
animal protection work. 

At 3 P.M., Wednesday, the new head- 
quarters of the American Humane Associ- 
ation will be dedicated as a memorial to Dr. 
Wm. O. Stillman, former president of the 
Association. Among distinguished 
speakers will be Governor Lehman of New 
York, Mayor Thacher of Albany, Senator 
Gerry of Rhode Island, President Francis 
H. Rowley of the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., and President Sydney H. Coleman of 
the Association. The exercises will be 
followed with tea. 

At the dinner meeting, Monday evening, 
Sanford Bates, director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America, and Major Sir Nevile R. Wil- 
kinson of the National S. P. C. C., Eng- 
land, will be the speakers. A similar dinner 
meeting will be held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, with distinguished speakers repre- 
senting animal protection societies. 

Important papers on various phases of 
animal work will be presented by Robert F. 
Sellar, Animal Rescue League, Boston; 
August C. Orthmann, Wisconsin Humane 
Society, Milwaukee; Mrs. T. Harry West, 
Women’s Pa. S. P. C. A., Philadelphia; 
Roland Kilbourne of the New York Sun; 
Morgan Dennis, New York City; Mrs. de 
Pesant, Havana, Cuba; Charles W. Fried- 
richs, San Francisco S. P. C. A.; L. Wil- 
lard Walker, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Boston; James E. Smith, Western Pa. Hu- 


mane Society, Pittsburgh; and Robert 
Coles, American S. P. C. A., New York 
City. 


Humane Education will be presented 
Thursday afternoon, with papers by George 
M. Wiley, Jr., associate commissioner of 
education, Albany; Miss Virginia Sedge- 
wick, Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago; and 
Miss Lavina Laible, Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Outstanding in general interest will be 
the report of Eric H. Hansen, general man- 
ager of the American Humane Association, 
entitled, “Those Movies,’ on Thursday 
afternoon. Mr. Hansen has recently re- 
turned from Hollywood where he made an 
exhaustive investigation of the use of ani- 
mals in films. 


Mrs. Kibbe in Vermont 


Late in July Mrs. Charlene B. Kibbe of 
the Springfield Branch, Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., spoke at 
the second reorganization meeting of the 
Vermont Humane Society, held in Spring- 
field, Vt. Mrs. Kibbe reviewed the organ- 
ization of the Massachusetts Society and 
stressed its threefold work today—preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, operation of the 
Angell Animal Hospital and its branches, 
and the program of the American Humane 
Education Society. At this meeting the 
film of the Springfield Auxiliary, “Small 


Peter’s Chief Adventure,” was presented. 
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Peace ON EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANcROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP StockTon, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
E. J. H. Escobar 
Luis Pareja Cornejo 
Charles A. Williams 


Colombia 
. .Ecuador 


India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JULY, 1939 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 7 
Number of addresses made, 103 
Number of persons in audiences, 17,692 


For Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for June — 30 Days 


Daily average large animals 53 
Forage for same $ 41.77 
Put to sleep 8 1.85 
Transportation .78 
Daily average dogs 4.6 
Forage for same 2.77 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 61.00 
Superintendent’s salary 100.00 
Veterinaries’ salaries 19.89 
Motor ambulance upkeep 5.97 
Motor bicycles upkeep 
Sundries 45.83 
Actual operating expenses $281.98 


Entries: 4 horses, 12 mules, 92 donkeys. 

Exits: 4 horses, 9 mules, 51 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 88 horses, 65 mutes, 117 don- 
keys, 3 dogs. 

Other fondouks visited: 70, all native fondouks. 

e 

SUPERINTENDENT'S NOTES: 345 cases investi- 
gated, 4,553 animals seen, 433 animals treated, 41 
animals hospitalized by us from above, 9 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed, 73 Arab bits destroyed, 
13 animals transported in motor ambulance, 24 ani- 
mals sent by police dept. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 


And Again, Mr. Burgess 


HIS is what Thornton W. Burgess 

wrote to us when we asked him to give 
our Humane Sunday public lecture for the 
fourth consecutive time: “Who changed the 
rules? It always used to be three strikes and 
out. This is extraordinary flattery. If the 
Boston public can stand it I suppose I ought 
to. Anyway I’ll do my best.” We replied 
that if we had known anybody else who 
could fill the bill so well as Mr. Burgess, 
he probably would not have heard from us 
the fourth time. We are confident that no 
writer or public speaker on animals can 
command so enthusiastic and large an 
audience as does Mr. Burgess, and so we 
are pleased to announce that he will give 
another of his incomparable illustrated 
talks in the lecture room of the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, on the af- 
ternoon of Humane Sunday, April 14, 1940. 
The subject will be: “Friendly Folk Who 
Run and Fly.” 


News from Australia 


An exchange tells us that Australia has 
evolved a new and more humane way of 
slaughtering animals for market. It is an 
electric stunner. The statement is made 
that so far it has been used for swine and 
has proved more economical and humane 
than killing by hand. 

We hope this is all true. The electric 
stunner for swine has been used in other 
lands. Here in our country, where swine 
are killed by many thousands a day in 
some of the great abattoirs, it is a very 
different situation with which to deal from 
that in countries like Australia or some of 
the European countries where animals are 
killed in very small numbers—are more or 
less domesticated and brought in from 
near-by farms. 


The majority of people think of butter- 
flies as delicate, short-lived creatures, flut- 
tering around a limited area. The truth 
is that at least 290 varieties, many of them 
common, live for months and migrate thou- 
sands of miles. 

Any effort to increase kindness and hu- 
manity deserves the highest commendation. 
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The Neighbor’s Cat 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HEN one person wants a pet, while 

other members of the family are 
opposed to the proposition, any animal 
joining that household is apt to have 
trouble—and so is its protector, usually. 

A stray cat decided to make its home 
with our neighbors. He’s about half Per- 
sian, a big fellow, and nicely colored. I 
could see that if cared for he would be a 
lovable and admirable pet. The lady was 
delighted, but her husband is a cat hater. 
He said that he’d “endure the thing” for 
his wife’s sake, but I saw that both woman 
and cat were going to have a miserable 
time. 

I was sure that the cat had been some- 
one’s pet, but he protested if that man 
touched him. And no wonder, for the 
“caress” was too rough, and accompanied 
by a harsh, growling voice. The woman 
could pet the animal, but knew little about 
cats and was making very poor progress 
in restoring “Sport” to health and appear- 
ance. 

“J don’t know why we call the fool 
‘Sport’,” said Mr. Blank; “all he does is 
lie around and sleep; no fun in him, and 
he’s got no sense. He needs medicine, but 
I’d like to see anybody give it to him. He 
knocked the castor oil out of my hand three 
times—regular tiger when we try to do 
anything for him.” 

“Let me see the ‘tiger’,” I suggested. We 
went to the basement, where the cat lay 
in the basket his mistress had prepared. 
Getting down close, I talked to him in low, 
kind tones, while he looked me over care- 
fully. After a while I stroked his jaws and 
gently massaged his neck. Then I picked 
him up and he nestled on my forearm, 
purring! 

The man was astonished. “Why, he likes 
you!” 

“Not me particularly,” I replied; “he 
likes kindness.” 

The woman had joined us by then. 
“Could you get him to take the castor oil?” 
she asked. 

“It’s too severe for cats,” I told them. 
“Step over and tell my wife the situation; 
she’ll bring some milk of magnesia. We 
keep it for our cats.” 

“Nobody’ll ever get any medicine down 
that fool!” stormed Mr. Blank. 

“You stay in the background and keep 
quiet,” I replied. “Mrs. Eubanks can do 
anything with cats.” 

What followed was a lesson to Mr. Blank. 
My wife took the cat on her lap, petted him 
a while, then held his head up, by taking 
hold of the fur just below the top of his 
head, and poured the medicine down with 
almost no resistance. Sport didn’t even 
leave her lap. 

Three months have passed, and you 
should see that cat now! Mr. Blank still 
doesn’t care for cats, but he lets Sport 
alone. Rested now, well fed and groomed. 
the cat is a beauty. His mistress has 
learned how to care for him, and the re- 
sponse has been what it always is when 
relations rest on the basis of kindness and 
mutual undertanding. 


There were 361 Seeing-Eye dogs in ser- 
vice in this country in 1938. 
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Gratitude 


OLIVE L. DOELLING 


UMANS kicked around as stray cats 

are, more often than not lose their 
courage and quit; not so cats. Take the 
story of “Daisy,” for instance. 

We lost our tomeat. Whether he was 
poisoned or run over by a car, we never 
found out, but he vanished. Although we 
had a good rat dog, he couldn’t catch all 
the rats and mice on the ranch. As for 
gophers, he drew the line there. We had 
to have a cat and intended getting another 
one, but like many intentions it was put off. 

Soon after the cat disappeared, rats be- 
gan to infest the barn and granary again. 
They were getting pretty bad when all of 
a sudden they gradually decreased in num- 
ber. My husband was puzzled. He knew 
the dog wasn’t killing all of them or he 
would have seen their bodies lying around. 


Then one night as my husband was milk- 
ing the cow, he glanced up into the barn 
loft and there, looking down at him, was 
the most forlorn and emaciated cat he ever 
saw! Maybe she was the rat catcher. He 
called to her coaxingly but at sound of his 
voice, she darted back out of sight. It was 
evident she had been booted around from 
place to place until she was afraid of every- 
one. Hoping to persuade her to stay, my 
husband put some warm milk in a basin for 
her and left it in the barn. 


The milk was gone the next morning but 
there was no sign of the cat. Every night 
milk was set out for her and just as regu- 
larly it was lapped up. We hoped in time 
she would realize we wanted her to stay 
with us. Eventually we succeeded. Little 
by little she became bolder and once in a 
while would sit just out of reach and wait 
for milk when my husband was milking. 
He talked to her reassuringly and was 
pleased when at last she let him stroke her, 
even though her body trembled at his 
touch. Her fear soon gave way to confi- 
dence and she became our pet. 

We called her Daisy because of her ad- 
mirable qualities. She never yowled, and 


spoke only when spoken to. When her . 


hollows filled out, her fur grew sleek and 
her gray and black stripes were more pro- 
nounced and very good looking. She was 
middle-aged when she came to us and she 
only presented us with kittens once a year. 
It was from one of these batches we raised 
a fine tom. 

In her feline way Daisy always seemed 
grateful to us for giving her a home. She 
showed her gratitude by paying for her 
shelter many times over in a never-ending 
war on the rodents about the place. 

Much to our regret, she lost an eye in a 
hard fight with a huge rat one time. For 
days she was sick from the rat’s poisonous 
bite and pain from the blinded eye, but we 
nursed her back to health. Her courage 
was as strong as ever for, with only one 
eye, she went on killing rats. We saw no 
slackening of her vigilance in keeping other 
pests annihilated as well. 

Daisy lived with us two years and one 
night died in her sleep. We mourned her 
loss but were glad we made her declining 
days happy ones. 


Forgiveness is the fragrance that flowers 
yield when trampled on. GOETHE 
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“MONARCH OF ALL I SURVEY” 


Impersonator Catbird 
THEODORA BATES COGSWELL 


Prime actor in the leaves is he, 
A dozen birds in one, 

Though outwardly a slender shape 
That slips from shade to sun. 


By turns he feigns an oriole, 
A grosbeak, or a thrush, 

Perching from dawn to dusk a-swing 
On birch or lilac-bush. 


His whimsies charm the weary air 
When August’s rays beat down— 

With ever through his sweetest lilt 
An undernote of clown. 


Alert, amused, and mischievous, 
He dons this role or that— 

But always, when the rain descends, 
He mews—just wet, gray cat. 


’Tis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; 
whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whose 
breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world; kings, queens, 


and states, 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave 

This viperous slander enters. 


SHAKESPEARE 
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Rabies vs. Running Fits 


RupoLPH H. SCHNEIDER, V.M.D., Assistant 
Chief Veterinarian, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts 

4: 


ABIES and so-called running or fright 
fits are two distinctly different mala- 
dies. They are, however, repeatedly con- 
founded one with the other. This mis- 
understanding of their real natures has 
led, in many instances, to much unneces- 
sary alarm and the destruction of many 
harmless house-pets while the unidentified, 
menacing, rabid dog has been allowed to 
roam freely about and spread his infection. 

Definition 

Rabies is caused by a specific virus and 
is a communicable disease. The contagion 
is spread only through the bite of an 
afflicted animal who inoculates the suscep- 
tible through the broken skin with its virus- 
laden saliva, and not by mere contact and 
association as are many other maladies. 

Running fits or fright fits on the other 
hand has never been proved to be of an 
infectious character, nor is it communicable 
in the general sense of the term. At times 
it appears as though it were a contagious 
malady because of the co-existence of many 
cases in the same kennel or community, yet 
investigation will reveal that the same ex- 
citing cause is influencing all these animals 
synchronously. 

The cause of this malady, as it is seen in 
this section of the country, is generally 
found to be due to stomach indigestion 
brought about by faulty feeding, such as 
overfeeding and the feeding of unsuitable 
foodstuffs. The consumption of boiled liver 
or kidney, dog breads and other prepared 
foods, starchy foods, salted or smoked 
meats are some of the food elements most 
likely to disturb the gastric functions and 
bring about these nervous derangements in 
the dog. 


Symptoms Different 


Rabies sets in with a variety of peculiar 
manifestations, in brief, those expressive of 
anxiety mingled with fear. The dog ap- 
pears in a troubled state of mind and 
usually appeals for sympathy. He is prone 
to become more affectionate than is com- 
mon, to excessively lap the hands of his 
attendants. He wants more petting to 
appease his distress. Restlessness is a 
marked early symptom as is also the fact 
that he is easily startled. He is continually 
pacing around excepting for perhaps a 
momentary pause here and there. He will 
generally refuse food shortly after the 
onset of symptoms, but shows a marked 
depraved appetite for inedible substances, 
such as sticks and stones, or he may chew 
up his bedding. It is sometimes noted that 
the rabid dog will be continually lapping 
the woodwork about the house, such as the 
floors and furniture. The thirst is decidedly 
increased but it will be noted that he does 
not actually swallow very much water, for 
in spite of his constant lapping, his water 
pan remains filled, though soiled from the 
admixture of drooled saliva. This is be- 
cause he cannot swallow as his throat is 
becoming paralyzed, a condition which will 
shortly be followed by paralysis of the jaw, 
causing it to drop and remain opened. The 
tongue also becomes similarly involved, be- 
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comes parched dry, and even blackened, 
protruding limply out of the mouth. These 
paralytic manifestations, together with the 
fixed gaze of the eyes, lend a dumb expres- 
sion to the face, hence the term, dumb 
rabies. Gradually, but at times quite rap- 
idly, there is a progressive paralysis: to all 
parts of the body and death ensues. Some 
dogs will, during the stage of excitement 
or what is termed the furious stage that 
precedes that of paralysis, snap into the air 
at imaginary objects and at their first 
opportunity escape from their homes. 

An important symptom, suggestive of 
rabies, and the accompanying oncoming 
paralysis of the throat, is manifested in the 
bark. Not only does he bark more, for no 
apparent reason, but it is of an unnatural 
tone. It is a hoarse, long drawn-out howl 
simulating in pitch that natural to a fox- 
hound. This symptom is so characteristic 
that to a trained ear it alone is diagnostic 
of the complaint. 

As stated, fright or running fits are but 
symptomatic of other difficulties. A dog 
afflicted with these fits is seized suddenly, 
and, as the name implies, the trouble lends 
the impression that the animal has actually 
been frightened. He will have been per- 
fectly normal when suddenly he is seized 
with an attack,—his eyes glistening and 
wild looking, he begins running aimlessly 
from place to place in a frenzied manner, 
upsetting objects obstructing his path, 
attempting to scale walls, and dashing from 
one place to another in or out of doors. As 
he races frantically about he further mani- 
fests his excitement by emitting a continual 
yapping, shrill, high-pitched bark. If mo- 
lested during these attacks his wildness is 
intensified and he is likely to bite if re- 
strained. Such a bite, however, is not in- 
fectious as is the case of a bite from a 
rabid dog. After a while he will crouch 
down in a corner and will quiet down and 
become quite normal again, excepting for 
perhaps slight nervousness. Unlike the 
rabid dog that howls when at rest, these 
dogs are quiet; while on the other hand the 
rabid dog is mute when afoot and roaming, 
the dog with fits barks continually as he 
runs. These attacks may be repeated at 
varying intervals many times during the 
course of a day—each one being as a 
violent storm, coming suddenly, and after 
a brief stay passing away, leaving a calm 
in its wake. Such a dog appears to be 
going mad, and the person whose impres- 
sion is that rabies and madness are synony- 
mous terms would naturally diagnose such 
a case as rabies. 


Termination 


Rabies ends in death from complete 
paralysis generally within the period of a 
week. 

Running fits usually terminates in recov- 
ery if properly attended to at the beginning 
and the offending causes removed. 


Treatment 


For rabies, after symptoms appear, there 
is no known cure. If a case is suspected, 
confine the dog in a comfortable place and 
guard against his escape. Then consult 
your veterinarian or local health depart- 
ment. 

In the case of running fits do not attempt 
any form of procedure that is likely to 
excite the patient. Neither should you give 
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him anything during an attack. 
First, place him in a dark, moder- 
ately cool place and let him alone. 
He will soon quiet down while you 
may be consulting your veterina- 
rian. If unable to obtain such 
assistance, give the dog when quiet 
Syrup of Ipecac every fifteen min- 
utes until he vomits thoroughly. 
The dose is two teaspoonfuls for a 
small dog and a tablespoonful for 
a large dog. Withhold all food for 
24 hours, though water may be 
allowed. Then place him on a 
liquid diet—milk or beef tea. 
After a few days he may be put 
on a diet of small feedings of milk 
and raw beef. It is better to feed 
little and often for a short time 
after an attack. When going back 
to the usual rations the process 
should be gradual as to quantity. 
Generally these cases respond to 
such a course of treatment. If the 
attacks keep coming back it is im- 
perative that you consult your 
veterinarian for further diagnosis 
and instructions. 


Don‘t feed chop bones or bones 
of any fowl to the dog, as they are 
dangerous and may cause an in- 
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YOUR DOG DESERVES YOUR BEST CARE 


testinal stoppage or penetration. 


An Unmannerly Dog 
A True Story 
ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


N Louisiana lived a generous-hearted 

lady who allowed each of her children to 
have as many pets as he liked. One of the 
boys had a dog, but each of the rest had a 
cat or two. A couple of cats had families 
and the lady found her household in pos- 
session of seventeen cats. 

The place was large and the hospitality 
of the real Southern variety, so the dog and 
the seventeen cats were allowed to stay. 
When feeding-time came, a pan of food was 
given to the dog, and three pans to the 
cats, who divided themselves into groups, 
always, so their mistress averred, the same 
cats in each group. 

But she was puzzled. “I declare,” she 
said one day, “I can’t see what’s the matter 
with those cats. They’re always hungry 
and they are thin as rails. I know I put 
enough food in their pans for twenty-five 
cats. I don’t know what becomes of it.” 
She decided to watch and see. 

Next time she filled the four pans, she 
went into the house and peeped through a 
window, suspicion in her mind. The sus- 
picion was justifiable. No sooner was she 
out of their sight than the dog darted at 
one of the cat pans, frightened the cats 
away and gobbled some of their food. Then 
he darted at the second pan and took some 
of that, and so on, making the rounds, pro- 
tecting his own pan as well, until the poor 
cats had only half the food intended for 
them, while the rascally dog was gorged. 

It took two switching to make him mend 
his manners, but he understood at last, ate 
from his own pan only, and the seventeen 
cats grew fat. 


Animals require plenty of fresh water, 
especially in hot weather. 


Give Your Dog His Due 


KATHARINE A. PARK 


IFE for the dog in the country should 

be healthier and happier than it is for 
the city dog. At present, however, this is 
not the case, because without the regula- 
tions imposed by the city the average dog- 
owner feels no public responsibility for his 
pet. He still feels that the way to give his 
dog a good life is to turn him loose and 
forget about him. He still considers it an 
unavoidable misfortune when his dog is 
killed in a fight, run over, poisoned, or gets 
into trouble with the neighbors. 


Recently we read of a prominent actress 
who was pushing a baby carriage down the 
road, accompanied by her two small dogs. 
Three huge dogs came rushing out of a 
near-by house, attacked and nearly killed 
one of her dogs, and bit the actress in three 
places. Certainly the public highway should 
be safe for everyone. The man who buys a 
dog is assuming a public responsibility, 
just as he is when he buys an automobile. 
Until he realizes this responsibility, the life 
of the country dog will not be a safe one. 

What, then, is the solution of this prob- 
lem? Have a fenced-in yard that the dog 
can be out in all day, where he can dig 
holes and bury bones, lie in the sun, or use 
trees in the way dogs know they were 
meant to be used. Take him with you when 
you are camping, fishing, swimming, or pic- 
nicking. Let him go out and play ball with 
the children or accompany any member of 
the family on their errands to the village. 
But do not turn him loose alone. Any dog 
is glad enough to tag along with someone, 
but will seldom take enough exercise, if left 
to himself. Proper care of a dog takes 
time and trouble. If the dog himself is not 
compensation for this trouble—DON’T BUY 
ONE. 
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Horse-Poor 
EDWARD PACHUTA 


HAVE often watched the well-dressed 

horsemen who ride through the park on 
Sunday mornings. From the very first time 
I saw one of their proud horses, I resolved 
that one day I, too, would ride. As yet, that 
ambition has not been fulfilled. However, 
my interest in horses has not lessened one 
bit. 

One day I went around to a near-by rid- 
ing academy to admire the horses. As I 
loafed around the stable, the owner ap- 
proached. He was a bright-eyed, ruddy-faced 
old man. Immediately I sensed an air of un- 
usual friendliness about him. Maybe you 
have noticed it—it is common with all ani- 
mal lovers. Evidently their love for animals 
gives them a better understanding of hu- 
man nature. It gives them that priceless 
virtue of being able to make friends quick- 
ly. Books have been written on the art of 
winning friends. Business men go to all 
extremes to win friends. And an animal 
lover with his keen sense of nature can 
make them without effort. Call it what you 
will. But it is there. 

Well, within a few minutes, the owner 
of the stable had invited me into the tack 
room which was literally covered with 
trophies his horses had won at fairs. I 
asked him about several of the large awards 
and he took me back ten or fifteen years 
and painted pictures of fairs and his prize- 
winning horses. I asked many more ques- 
tions and I want to tell you his answer to 
one of them. It surprised me and I’m sure 
it will interest you. 

My question was, “Is there a lot of money 
to be made in running a riding academy?” 

The owner gave me a broad smile, “I 
don’t know, son. I’ve been in the business 
for fifteen years and I have always been 
horse-poor. I suppose I shall always be.” 

The answer was a disappointing one to 
me for I had imagined that this was a real 
money-making business. The horse lover 
then went into a detailed explanation, 
which, to my surprise, did not cover feed 
costs or wages or other factors common to 
business. The sum and substance of his 
being horse-poor is that he retires too many 
animals! He refuses to sell them because 
they served him faithfully and he fears that 
they might not get decent masters if he 
sold them. He told me the story of one 
particular animal. The depression was at 
its worst. Expenses were running far 
ahead of income. He decided to sell some 
of his retired horses which was something 
he loathed doing. He took the animal to 
an auction sale but didn’t reveal his iden- 
tity to the purchaser. That night a storm 
blew up. His thoughts turned to the ani- 
mal. He wondered where it was now. Was 
it being fed properly? Was it warm on this 
chilly night? The next morning found the 
horse lover up early and on his way to 
locate the purchaser. He found the horse 
in a tiny shack, hardly big enough to house 
the animal. The roof leaked, and the horse 
was drenched. My friend was annoyed. 
There was only one thing to do, buy the 
animal back. This he managed to do, at a 
loss. 

He’s never sold another animal since, un- 
less he personally knew the purchaser. 
When his horses grow old, he does what 
may seem a heartless thing. Yet, I can’t 
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READY FOR A RIDE ON HIS STURDY MOUNT 


believe it is. He shoots them! Sell the 
bodies to the glue factory, does he? No, not 
on your life. They receive a burial, such as 
a real friend deserves. 

The old man is horse-poor. But he has 
found something in life that all of us are 
not able to attain. So many people go into 
business for success alone. We measure 
success in terms of dollars and cents. Yet 
here is a man who has worked on an en- 
tirely different principle. He has won a 
success far greater than all the money in 
the world. He has found a true happiness. 


The Force of Habit 


RALPH FENWICK 


ENERAL BEAUREGARD was one 
of the principal Generals in the South- 
ern army under Jeff Davis. He was a great 
lover of horse flesh and tock pride in his 
two special mounts. 
One of these was a coal-black mare that 
he had named “Dixie.” He could call her 
- to him at any time by whistling the song, 
“Away Down South in Dixie,” and often did 
this to surprise and entertain his friends. 
As was the case with many fine horses 
during the war, this mare was stolen and 
could not be found even by determined 
effort. Some months later, General Beau- 
regard was riding his other mount, called 
“Dare Devil” because it was afraid of 
nothing and could be trusted to carry him 
along the roughest roads and in the blackest 
night just as surefooted as through the day. 
On this ride the General was lonely and 
began whistling the song, “Dixie.” The 
night was very dark. Suddenly there was 
a sound of galloping hoofs, the mad leap of 
a corral fence, and then a horse was com- 
ing in a run to him. Instantly the General 
knew it was his mare, Dixie. He dis- 
mounted and patted her sleek neck to be 
met with a loving whinny from her. 
Quick action was needed as she would be 
missed by those who had stolen her. He 
took the saddle from his white horse and 
put it on Dixie and, mounting her, he rode 
without a bridle and led the other horse 
home. The General loved to tell this story 
along with others of war times. 


New York’s Vanishing 
Milk Horses 


VERDE M. WHITING 


HE last of the thrilling fire horses, 

even from the smallest town’s volun- 
teer fire department, has been put out to 
pasture to spend his remaining years in 
ease and contemplation of past valor, and 
the milk-wagon horse who is famous for 
always knowing his way around, is fast 
following suit. 

The faithful milk horses who wend their 
practically automatic and noiseless way 
through the city, bringing the milk to its 
slumbering millions, are being used by the 
big dairy companies in decreasing numbers. 

Sheffield Farms Company, one of New 
York’s largest dairies, still has a few 
stables, but is rapidly motorizing all its 
vehicles. The Borden Company’s lovely 
white “rubber-tired” horses that so pleas- 
ingly match the white rubber-tired wagons, 
still pursue their noiseless rounds in the 
early morning hours, but their days are 
numbered, too, and one sees more and more 
of the white motors instead. 

The rubber shoes that insure the noise- 
less delivery that we have become accus- 
tomed to, have been largely instrumental 
in this move. They have not been as bene- 
ficial to the horses as to our slumbers, for 
the soft rubber that makes up most of the 
shoe, does not afford the proper support to 
the foot. They also require such frequent 
renewal that the dairies have been obliged 
to do away with them as impractical. 

Although the dairies have about com- 
pleted the motorizing of their delivery 
wagons in Manhattan, they are still using 
the horse-drawn vehicles in the Bronx, 
Brooklyn and the outlying districts. Up in 
the Bronx is an immaculate white stable 
where reside, at present, 248 of Sheffield’s 
horses, but eventually these will all go. 
It is rather an economic problem to change 
them all at once as the wagons are of no 
further use without the horses. 

Apparently, soon the horse will be as 
much of a curiosity to the average city 
child as the cow is at present. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven new Bands of Mercy were formed 
in Virginia during July. 

Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 241,971. 


“Swift” is Right! 
MARIE WAGNER 


SWIFT is a bird resembling a swal- 

low. He looks uninteresting, even 
ordinary. Yet—he is the fastest bird in the 
world. 

“Airplanes?” he says contemptuously. 
“Duck-soup! I can fly circles around air- 
planes, and eat my dinner on the way!” 

A boast—nevertheless, a substantial one. 
He often goes for a casual loop-the-loop in 
the air at seventy miles an hour. That’s 
just a slow saunter! A hundred miles an 
hour is better exercise—but he can go two 
hundred miles an hour! 

He has another claim to fame, in that he 
does not build the usual bird’s nest. In- 
stead of merely entwining different materi- 
als, he has special salivary glands that give 
out a gluey substance to cement. the 
materials together. Sometimes the entire 
nest is made up of this glue. It is un- 
fortunate that many of these nests are 
sought for the purpose of making the fa- 
mous “bird’s-nest soup” so relished by the 
Chinese epicure. 

Another peculiarity is seen in the swift’s 
feet, which are so constructed that he can 
walk right up the bare face of a cliff. So 
he doesn’t limit his nests to trees, like most 
birds. He chooses queer places. Sometimes 
he even builds a couch in the same cave as 
a family of bats. The bats go out foraging 
at night, and the swift moves into the 
establishment until morning. 

Always in a hurry, the swift never stops 
for meals. He just opens his wide, flat bill, 
and the dinner—usually insects—flies in. 
Among his favorite dishes is the termite, 
or flying white ant of the tropics. Since 
termites are so destructive that they can 
tear down entire buildings before they are 
discovered, the swift does a real service 
here. 

He received his name from his speed, 
and if he can beat an airplane—“swift” 
is right! 


. 


The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended; and, I think, 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 


SHAKESPEARE 
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Facts and Fancies About Frogs 
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ROGS are very ancient ani- 
Primate Greek and Roman au- 

thors mention them, and a 
plague of frogs was suffered by 
the Egyptians in Bible times. 
Perhaps it is because they are 
harmless and do not affect our 
everyday lives very closely that 
scientists were so slow to make 
any study of these little crea- 
tures. 

During the centuries many 
superstitions have arisen con- 
nected with frogs., Several an- 
cient writers speak of “showers 
of frogs” and one Heraclides 
Lembus in his history states: “In 
“Paeonia and Dardania, it has, 
they say, before now rained frogs, that 
the houses and the roads have been full 
with them; and at first for some days 
the inhabitants, endeavoring to kill them 
and shutting up their houses, endured the 
pest; but when they did no good, and when 
they could not make use of any water, nor 
put their feet on the ground for the heaps 
of frogs that were everywhere, and were 
annoyed also by the smell of those that 
died, they fled the country.” 


Quite as strange as the idea that frogs 
rained from the sky was the idea, pro- 
posed by Aristotle, that frogs were pro- 
created from mud. It is not much more 
than two hundred years ago that the facts 
concerning the hibernation of frogs became 
known. 


When the tiny tadpole is hatched in the 
spring he does not look like a frog at all. 
He has gills, no legs, a tail and a queer 
parrot-like beak. During the first summer 
of his life he spends his time growing into 
a real frog; first his gills are absorbed 
then his hind legs grow out near the base 
of his tail; later his right arm comes out 
and then his left arm. While his legs are 
growing his head structure changes, he 
loses his beak and acquires the wide mouth, 
characteristic of the frog. Last of all his 
tail is absorbed and his physical develop- 
ment is complete. By the end of the sum- 
mer he is a sure enough frog but only 
about half his adult size. When the cool 
days come in autumn the frog seeks for a 
sheltered place along the border of a pond 
and there he buries himself in the mud and 
hibernates to reappear, when the spring 
days come, as an adult frog ready to add 
his voice to the evening concert at the 
pond. 

Just why the frog should have been 
associated with sorcerers and alchemists 
during the Middle Ages is hard to deter- 
mine. But many a witch’s brew had “toe 
of frog” among its ingredients and many 
a wretched sufferer was forced to swallow 
nauseating concoctions in which powdered 
skin of a frog played a prominent part. 
Among the ancient Chinese powdered toad 
skin was used in many medicines. Recent 
investigations have shown that this prac- 
tice was not as foolish as it sounds for 
adrenalin is produced in such compounds. 

The toadstone was a treasure once eager- 
ly sought for. Because the toad has such a 
gleaming brilliant eye it was believed that 


THE HARMLESS FROG 


a marvelous jewel was concealed within its 
head. This jewel was supposed to possess 
magic powers; it could heal disease and 
prevent disaster if worn as charm or amu- 
let. Shakespeare draws a moral on it in 
these famous lines: 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


The idea that handling toads causes 
warts is still quite common but wholly un- 
true. The only precaution necessary when 
handling toads is to be sure that the secre- 
ticn from their skin glands does not get 
into one’s eyes or mouth. This may cause 
infection and serious difficulty but it will 
not produce warts. 

There are about two thousand species of 
tailless amphibians, but we call them all by 
the two common names of “frog” and 
“toad.” The toad, strictly speaking, lives 
on land during the entire summer months 
while the frog inhabits both land and 
water. 


Beautiful and Useful 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


The song of the red-winged blackbird as 
he perches on a limb close to the nest of 
his mate, which is often among the tops of 
a clump of cattails or wild rice plants in 
some pond or marsh, is pleasant to hear. 
But more pleasing still is this bird’s scarlet 
shoulders, yellow tinged throat, the mingled 
white and black of his wings and the bluc- 
black of the rest of his kody. He is a thing 
of beauty as he busily circles around the 
pond catching insects and any vermin he 
can find. The mother bird is colored some- 
what like a field sparrow, only brighter and 
darker. 

The nest contains four or five light blue 
eggs with black, hieroglyphic markings on 
them. These birds come north during March 
and April end nest in May. The nesting 
season is a short one. They winter south of 
the latitude of southern Ohio. Redwings are 
valuable on account of the insects and weed 
seeds they consume around ponds and 
marshes. It is also claimed that they carry 
the seeds of cattails, wild rice and water 
flowers from one pond to another. Being 
loved by humans and often overcoming en- 
emies by superiority of numbers, they seem 
to be in no danger of extinction. 
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My Blue Maltese 
JEANETTE NOURLAND 


I have a grand old Thomas-cat, 
With eyes of saffron-yellow; 
A vest of white, a coat of blue— 
A simply gorgeous fellow. 
He leaps upon my yielding lap, 
An uninvited guest, 
Prepared to make himself at home,— 
A much beloved pest. 


The Story of ‘‘Bwillie’’ 


E. H. DONLEVY 


' | ‘HE speck in the road, outlined by the oncoming head- 
lights, looked like a stone, or a child’s shoe. But the 
car drew to the side, and stopped. Ralph Nash got out, curious. 


“Why—this is—!” Not a stone at all, nor a shoe! Buta 
small gray creature, a baby squirrel, and alive. 


The young man tucked it into his sweater, then drove 
along home to Nashua, N. H. Against him, he could feel the 
little squirrel still breathing. And once in the comfortable 
kitchen at home, it was fed with warm milk from an eye 
dropper. 

The Nash family of five boys and a daughter rallied to the 
side of this minute little gray guest in their household. They 
fed it, and watched it grow more confident. Then the eye 
dropper was put aside in favor of a deep saucer. 


Stout pieces of wood for gnawing, nuts for hiding behind 
portieres, calcium for teeth, and popcorn for celebrating occa- 
sions, these became the gray squirrel’s birthright. He de- 
manded them. 

Ralph called him “Bwillie.” No one thought he’d stay long, 
that he’d remain a pet. He had a small cage in the kitchen, 
where he could retire to peace at night. But he much preferred 
the living room where there were guests, and noise, and the 
radio with music. He liked people moving about, and would 
leap at someone, cling to his back for a “pick-a-back’” ride. 
Oh, he was enjoying himself. 

By day, Bwillie had all the prerogatives of a real, outdoor 
squirrel. He could go out, roam the woods near the house, 
the trees, visiting neighboring yards for friends and nuts. He 
could race along wires and fences. He could chatter and scold 
the dogs. But promptly at four o’clock, just as though he could 
read time, Bwillie would head for “home.” He would chatter 
insistently at the back door. He would demand to be let in. 
He would scuttle around for his supper. Then he was ready to 
assume charge of the household. 

The Nashes have had goats, pigeons, cats and dogs, chick- 
ens, and an assortment of pets, but Bwillie is the first to take 
complete charge of their household, the first to store nuts in 
Mrs. Nash’s sewing basket, and the first to snuggle down the 
front of Jerry’s sweater while he experiments with cake batter 
and a cook book. 


Answers to “How Many “G” Birds?” puzzle last month: 
Gander, Gannet, Goatsucker, Goose, Goshawk, Gosling, Grackle, 
Grebe, Grosbeak, Grouse, Guillemot, Gull. 
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Goslings —Sweet, but Odd Little Fellows 


BERNARD L. KOBEL 


T HIS little farm girl has her apron filled with baby gos- 
lings. For cuteness, there is nothing that surpasses these 
baby geese but, on the other hand, there are few things that 
are as hard to raise or as “dumb” as these darling little crea- 
tures. They can swim well, but if they are in the rain, they 
will drown. The reason for this is that they will put their little 
bills up in the air and the driving rain will beat into their 
nostrils and choke them to death. Buttermilk with plenty of 
pepper is the usual diet of goslings for the first weeks of life. 


If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 


I shall not live in vain. EMILY DICKINSON 
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Lost Puppy 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


I don’t know what there is in Heaven for 
him. 

But if he waited at the gate, ove paw 

Hugged to his breast, his eyes filled to the 
brim 

With hope and love, perhaps a little awe, 

I know They understood. 


He wasn’t neat. 

His coat was often thick with burrs, and 
mud 

Encased like rubbers all four crusted feet. 
He admitted with apologetic thud 
Of friendly tail, no gentleman would care 
To be seen thus. He hated to be cleaned. 
It hurt his pride to be so wet and bare. 


Perhaps celestial fields are thoroughly 
gleaned 

Of weeds, and in green pastures.he may 
scratch 


With one ear listening for a lifting latch! 


The Inconsistent English 
CHRIS SEWELL 


E English are undoubtedly an in- 
consistent people, and never more so 
than as regards our treatment of animals. 
We think nothing of hounding a beauti- 
ful stag to its piteous death, chasing a 
timid hare, or torturing fox cubs; yet, on 
occasion, we take meticulous pains (indeed 
we often risk life itself) to succor some 
other of God’s creatures. 

Listen to this: 

“A kitten chased up a tree by a dog in 
Twickenham Park, where it remained all 
night, was rescued by the Fire Brigade!” 

While the beam of a portable searchlight 
cut the midnight darkness, to keep the 
drowning victim (a cat) in view, a fully- 
manned lifeboat was launched from the 
deck of H. M. S. Defiance in Devonport 
Harbor to speed to the rescue. i. 

Puss was saved! 

A hospital nurse climbed down the face 
of a highly dangerous cliff, and pushed up 
to safety a sheep which had stuck on a 
ridge. She might have been killed at any 
given moment. 

These few examples are copied at ran- 
dom from recent daily newspapers, and it 
is no exaggeration to assert that scarcely 
a week passes in which someone does not 
scale the giddy heights of a tree, rush into 
a burning house, dash almost (sometimes 
quite) under the wheels of an oncoming 
motor car, or plunge fully clothed into 
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water to clutch from destruction a dog or 
cat. 

But when it comes to birds (remember- 
ing that we shoot and wound pheasants, 
grouse, and other “game” with impunity) 
our behavior is nothing short of eccentric. 

Consider the following: 

Trying to free two pigeons he had un- 
wittingly trapped, a man aged sixty-four 
fell twenty feet into the Bell Tower on 
Coventry Cathedral spire. He died. 

A couple of wagtails built their nest 
between the springs and the floor of a coal 
wagon, parked for the week-end. On Mon- 
day the wagon resumed work, and the 
birds’ nest with it, the wagtails building 
whenever it stopped. Five fluffy chicks 
were reared, and, knowing my countrymen, 
I dare to say that if anyone had interfered 
with those chicks, he would have answered 
for it to the driver of the wagon! 

At Speke Airport skylarks nested in a 
patch of grass in the center of the tarmac, 
where big Continental air liners land and 
take off. Pilots and airport officers took 
great care not to disturb the birds. 

The same thing happened on an im. 
portant football field. The nest was “railed 
off,” and strictly respected. 

And only the other day a pair of auda- 
cious sparrows arranged their home in an 
iron galleon ornamenting one of the posts 
outside Buckingham Palace—in full view 
of Royalty. Anxious pains are being taken 
that the family shall be reared in safety! 

Can you (in the parlance of your most 
expressive land) “beat it?” 


The late Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page was formerly editor of the World’s 
Work and, like all editors, was obliged to 
refuse a great many stories. A lady once 
wrote him: “Sir: You sent back last week 
a story of mine. I know that you did not 
read the story, for as a test I had pasted 
together pages 18, 19, and 20, and the 
story came back with those pages still 
pasted; and so I know you are a fraud and 
reject stories before reading them.” 

Mr. Page wrote back: “Madame: At 
breakfast when I open an egg I don’t have 
to eat the whole egg to discover it is bad.” 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endewment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Treasurer. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Educ&ation Society), the sum of .............000ee00% 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Executing Your Own Wil! 
AN ANNUITY PLAN 


You give to either of our two Societies 
any sum of money, and it will be used for 
the humane objects for which the Society 
is chartered. 


The Society will pay you semi-annually 


during your lifetime a fixed income on the 


sum given, depending upon your age at the 
time of the gift. 

In other words, you receive an assured 
income during your lifetime, and thereafter 
your gift will be used solely for the charitable 
purpose for which you made it. 


ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
No waste of your estate by a 
will-contest. 


CONVENIENCES 


An income guaranteed to you during life 
by a financially sound corporation, the work 
of which dates from the year 1868. 


Your gift will not be subject to market 
fluctuations, or to the necessity of reinvest- 
ment at stated or unexpected periods. 


. Your money, given while you live, can 
never be diverted to any other purpose. 


The wide financial experience and high 
Standing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, 
Chairman of the Board, First Boston Cor- 
poration; Charles G. Bancroft, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration; and Philip Stockton, Chairman of 
Executive Committee, First National Bank of 
Boston, to whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our invested funds, are 
a guaranty of the security of such an invest- 
ment. Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 

TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


